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‘Every Printer 


@ ROUND the turn of the century Linotype and 

& Monotype were battling each other for the 
{ %& business of selling printers mechanisms 
to cast type. But within a short time a formitable 
competitor appeared on the scene —the reasonably- 
priced casting machine that could produce individ- 
ual types of foundry quality. 

The most successful and well-known of these 
mechanisms was the one invented by printer John 
Thompson. The popularity of this ingenious caster 
gave general acceptance to the some- 
what fallacious idea of “every printer 
his own typefounder.” 

Many printers argued that the idea ,, 
was not practical unless a printer 
used one size of type in enormous 
quantities. No printer could afford to 
stock the huge variety of faces and 
sizes possessed by the old-line found- 
ries. (ATF had more than 4,000,000 
matrices in its vaults). Neither could 
printers cast type as cheaply or as 
good as a foundry could do it by pro- 
ducing hundreds of the same font at 
one casting session. But many printers 
were taken in by the sales pitch. 

John Smith Thompson’s rise to suc- 


His Own Typefounder!’ 


caster equipped with a force pump that yielded a 
superior product at speeds impossible on a hand 
caster. But the type had to be finished by hand. 

The principle of the pivotal caster includes a 
frame that rocks back and forth, moving the mold 
to and from the pot nozzle. In conjunction with this 
movement, the combined operations of opening and 
closing the mold at appropriate times was accom- 
plished. 

About 1888 Hans Barth invented a caster that 
used harder metal and delivered fin- 
ished foundry type. The Barth is used 
by American Type Founders Co. 

The “Every Printer His Own Type- 
founder idea was conceived in 1901 
when the National Compositype Co. of 
Baltimore, placed on the market a 
typecaster based in part on the Bruce 
and Barth machines. It could cast 13 
to 26 individual types per minute in 
from 6 to 36 point sizes from electro- 
typed copies of the faces of established 
foundries, The small uncooled and un- 
lubricated mold resulted in the larger 
sizes of types to be hollow. It was 
claimed that body changes could be 
made in two to three minutes without 


cess was typical of the late 19th Cen- Lj : skill or micrometer measurements. 

tury printer ... learning the composi- It was said the Compositype could 
tor’s trade on newspapers... gaining The Thompson turn out an endless supply of type 
more knowledge “on the road” as a Typecaster for printers at a cost much less than 


tramp and emerging as a “swift” and 
master of the Linotype. This was followed by head- 
ing his own business venture in addition to becom- 
ing a successful author, historian and researcher. 
In the later part of his life he operated a number 
of printers’ supply outlets on the West Coast. 

Thompson was born in Racine, Wis. in 1872. He 
began his printing career at age 12 as an appren- 
tice comp. Soon he joined the hordes of tramps 
plying their trade from coast to coast. In 1892, 
while employed on the NEW ORLEANS TIMES-DEM- 
OCRAT, he had the opportunity to learn operating a 
square base Linotype. 

John took to the Lino like a duck to water—set- 


ting speed records on the machine. Later he began | 


authoring a column on the machine in the Inland 
Printer as well as writing a number of books on 
the Black Art. 

In spite of the early success of the Lino and the 
Mono, some printers believed there was the need of 
a simple, inexpensive machine that could cast indiv- 


_—. idual sorts of type of foundry quality. Earlier, 


David Bruce had invented a hand-cranked pivotal 


by purchasing it from a foundry. But 

the firm suffered a set back when the Keystone Type 
Foundry sued it for pirating its Caslon Bold series. 
This machine was followed by the Nuernberger- 
Rettig caster, made in Chicago. It used the prin- 
ciple of ‘Mason’s Break’”—the point of separation 


of the tang from the type foot extended up into the 


body. As the tang was detached in the machine, 
there was no need to groove the foot. In 1911 it was 
bought out by the Universal Machine Co. 

Since 1903 John Thompson had been working on 
his version of a casting machine. Four years later, 
after building several experimental models, he un- 
ve_led his Thompson machine. 

Thompson overcame the problem experienced in 
many type foundries —that of using a single ma- 
chine with changeable molds, for various sizes, pro- 
duced inferior type than using a different machine 
for each size. 

The Thompson was in every respect a type- 
founding machine—casting type as well as decora- 
tive material, hollow “quotation” and corner quads, 
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Thompson Typecaster (cont.) 


fractions and logotypes, from 5 
to 48 point to American stand- 
ards as well as special heights 
and body sizes to conform with 
Didot and Continental systems. 
The type, it was claimed aligned 
perfectly. While the Thompson 
firm offered a full line of mats, 
type could also be cast from ma- 
trices of other systems. 

By utilizing appropriate matrix 
holders & molds, Linotype/Inter- 
type, Ludlow, Compositype, Vic- 
tortype; flat, cellular and Giant 
Monotype as well as some foun- 
dry matrices could be cast on the 
Thompson. An attachment al- 
lowed it to cast rules and spacing 
material from 2 to 18 point —an 
automatic device cutting any pre- 
set measure from 4 to 126 picas. 
Logos up to 4 picas wide could 
also be cast. Eventually a Thomp- 
son matrix renting service was 
established. 

The Thompson Type Machine 
Co., had been formed by its inven- 
tor and several individuals, many 
of them officials of the Inland 
Printer Co. Capitalized at $100,- 
000, the firm was based in Chi- 
cago with the stated purpose of 
manufacturing and selling the 
little typemaker. One model was 
placed on display with the promo- 
tion that every printer who hand- 
set type should cast his own as 
predecessors of the 15th Century 
had done. 

Due to the fact that the Thomp- 
son could use Linotype mats was 
a strong inducement for printers 
to equip their plants with the ma- 
chine. At the time Mergenthaler 
mats could be purchased for only 
three cents each and over 300 dif- 
ferent faces from 5 to 14 point 
were available. Many of the faces 
included German, Greek, Russian 
and Hebrew. For display sizes, 
electrotype matrices could be had 
up to 14 point. 
~ Most Thompson mats were elec- 


Printer’s Fair Set for Nov. 29 


Due to liability insurance prob- 
lems, the Small Press Club has 
moved to a nearby location for its 
14th annual Printers Fair. Set 
for Sat., Nov. 29, noon to 5, at 
the Corte Madera Recreation 
Center at 498 Tamalpais Drive, 
in Corte Madera, Calif. Take the 
Paradise Dr. turn off from 101. 
For further info call (415) 454- 
9763 or 383-1573. 


plated from foundry type. They 
listed about 380 series, from one 
te eight sizes per series. The com- 
pany advertised they would make 
any face that’s desired. 

The casting speeds for the ma- 
chine was determined by the size 
of type being cast. Speeds were: 
48 point, 9-15 casts per minute 
up to 130-150 casts per minute for 
6 point type. 

A fully equipped Thompson was 
priced at $1500 — about half the 


John S. Thompson 


LITER 


cost of a Barth machine. Powered 
by a %-horsepower motor, it 
could be heated with gas, kero- 
sene or gasoline burners. 

Within a few years the busy 
little Thompsons could be found 
world wide in composing rooms, 
clanking away, getting the lead 
out. 

In 1908 the Thompson company 
took over the Compositype firm 
and discontinued manufacture of 
of that machine. In the following 
year Thompson was granted wide 
U.S. patents and in 19 foreign 
countries. Factories were planned 
to enable the machine to be made 
abroad. 2 

In 1912 the Universal Typecast- 
ing Machine Co. took over the 
Nuernberger - Rettig caster and 
continued its manufacture. Three 
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Letter pressed Feb., May, August 
and Nov. at The Press of the 
Golden Unicorn at 24667 Heather 


Courte, Hayward, Calif. 94545. Ye 
Ed, Fred C. Williams: Corrector 
of Ye Press, Betty Jean Williams. 
Yearly sub rate U.S.A., Canada, 
$2.50. Overseas surface, $3.00; aw 
mail, $8.50. Class. uds, 5c a word. 
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years later, Phillip G. Nuernber- 


_ger, inventor of the original ma- 


chine, joined the Thompson Co. 

In 1918 Thompson sold his in- 
terest in the company to the Uni- 
versal Company, who in turn, 11 
years later peddled it to the Lan- 
ston Monotype Company. Called 
the Monotype Thompson caster, 
production continued in Phila- 
delphia until 1964 when manu- 
facture was curtailed. Five years 
later Monotype itself was bought 
by American Type Founders. 

After sale of his interest in his 


little caster, Thompson moved to 


the San Francisco Bay Area, op- 
erating several printers’ supply 
firms before he retired. 

From his home on the S.F. Pe- 
ninsula, Thompson continued re- 
searching, writing and inventing. 
Most notable of his efforts, was 
his theory that Johann Guten- 
berg, before printing his famous 
15th Century Bible, cast solid 
type slugs instead of individual 
types, as most scholars believe, 

He based his findings on several 
points, including the absence of 
any “work-ups” in the pages of 
this Bible. He claimed that print- 
ers working later in the century, 
produced pages marred with a 
number of “work-ups.” Scholars 
were impressed with the hypoth- 
esis, but they were not convinced, 
claiming that there were other 
simple explanations for the points 
he raised. ee 

John Thompson died in San 
Mateo, Calif. in 1955—just 16 
days after his 83rd birthday. 

While it’s true that photo comp 
has just about made hot type ob- 


solete, a number of commercial 


and private foundries are still us- 
ing the “marvelous and simple 
Thompson typecaster. The “per- 
sonal” machine of John Thomp- 
son has been saved and reposes at 
Alan Ligda’s Archive Press in Is- 
saquah, Washington. 

Thanks to Paul Hayden Duensing, Rich- 


ard Hopkins, Mac McGrew and Steve 
Saxe for their help with this article 
; oa 


Lyons’ Type Collection Sold 

The late T. J. Lyons’ type col- 
lection (2500 fonts) has been 
purchased by David Greer of 
Ridgefield, Conn. for a reported 
$100,000. Greer had previously ac- 
quired the 700 wood fonts from 
Lyons. This added to Greer’s own 
700 fonts probably comprises the 
largest collection of 19th Century 


American foundry type—APHA -~ 


Newsletter. 
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Of Dusting, Bronzing & Such 


By IAN L. ROBERTSON 


There never has been a really 
satisfying way to print mixed 
metallic inks by Letterpress. The 
effect is usually a low-lustre (at 
best) pumpkin-like gold or dull 
aluminum silver. This can be 
brightened a bit by running the 
metallics over opaque white on a 
coated stock and then varnishing 
the result. This shows up in mag- 
azine advertising, but isn’t par- 
ticularly helpful for the everyday 
printing office. 

Whoever it was who devised 
dusting or bronzing is lost in 
those fabled mists of antiquity. 
But he certainly left behind a 
viable solution: one requiring 
more time and energy than just 
running stock through a press, 
yet one that achieves a true gold 
or silver leaf appearance, And it 
can be done best and most prac- 
ticably by Letterpress. 

Dusting or bronzing can be 
turned out by anyone with type, 
ink, paper and a press of any 
size. It’s easy and fun, and lets 
you offer another dimension in 
personalized cards, monogram- 
med stationery, wedding and an- 
_MNiversary announcements, invita- 
tions, inscribing and embossing, 
short runs of certificates and tes- 
timonials and the like. 

There are several varieties and 
shades of dusting powder avail- 
able. They range from bronze to 
bright, brassy golds and silver, 
pewter and aluminum. Silver is 
difficult to find. Copper, too ex- 
ists, but I haven’t seen it for sale 
for a long time now. The powders 
ean be had in art supply stores 
or ordered through art supply 
eatalogues. You look for ‘bronze 
powder,’ ‘gold powder,’ ‘gold leaf’ 
or ‘dusting powder.’ You might 
find some at an ink supply house, 
too. 

Now: how to doit. 

- First, print an image using a 
varnish, transparent or opaque 
white ink, or (preferably) light 
colored ink as a base. 

_ SECOND, before the base sets 
or dries, brush. on a small amount 
of the powder with a reasonably 
good artist’s brush that is fairly 
full and soft. You can work the 
_— in a bit but don’t overdo 
too much brushing makes re- 
dl of excess powder difficult 
to impossible. | 

THIRD, knock off most of the ex- 


cess by tapping the stock lightly, 
preferably from the back of the 
sheet. Save this powder —it can 
be used again. 

FOURTH — and the key to the 
whole process—lightly flick away 
the remaining powder using a 
soft cloth.The flicking is all in the 
wrist—if you’re an old baliplayer 
that will help! In any case, don’t 
wipe the powder off —that will 
only smear and ruin your work. 
A friend of mine uses compressed 
air (about 35 psi) instead of 
flicking, but we don’t all have 
tanks of that stuff about. 

A few comments: 

Many powders contain finely di- 
vided copper or copper alloy — 
they can irritate eyes and should 
not be in prolonged contact with 
skin. Breathing in any powders 
or dusts is not advisable, either. 
I suggest goggles if you’re doing 
a long run of dusting and, cer- 
tainly, anything from a nose 
mask to a wet bandana kerchief. 
Be sure to work in a well-venti- 
lated area. 

Keep the dusting process away 
from ink, moving parts and any- 
thing you don’t particularly want 


_‘glittered.’ 


You can dust over any base: 
from printer’s varnish right up 
through colored ink. Warm red, 
for instance, imparts a red-gold 
effect and bright blues and greens 
add a degree of ‘under-color’ to 
dusting. Silver over light blue 
is very sharp and clean. I don’t 
recommend dark colors—at least, 
to begin with, but you certainly 
ean have fun experimenting with 
them. You can also dust on top 
of printed metallic mixed inks— 
particularly copper gold and sil- 
ver. 


ver pence ee 


Private Pressmen Worry as 


Ma'rix Engraver Closes Shop 

Carl A. Solomonson, one of the 
last engravers of Lino, Monotype 
and other matrices, has retired. 
Health problems have forced him 
to close down his Design Trends 
company of Grantsburg, Wiscon- 
sin. 

Efforts are being made to pre- 
vail on experienced craftsmen to 
buy the company and resume cut- 
ting custom matrices for the Let- 
terpress trade. 

Efforts to find a replacement 
have proved fruitless, so far, re- 
ports Dave Churchman. 


You can dust or bronze on 
nearly any kind of paper, rough 
or smooth. It’s all in the ‘prac- 
tice. 

A little powder does go a dis- 
tance —- again experience is the 
guide—and a small vial will do a 
lot of work for you. I emphasize 
to customers the lower cost of 
dusting (as opposed to hot foil 
printing) for short runs and spe- 
cial applications. (You can even 
‘go!d-stamp’ hardcover books this 
way). 

A large variety of powders can 
be had from Bob Corey Associ- 
ates, P.O. Box 73, Merrick, N.Y. 
11566. Golds, brass, aluminum, 
coppers and a good old silver 
come in one-ounce vials or one- 
Ib. cans. Vials are $1.80 or $1.85; 
cans, $9.75 or $10.75 (as of June 
1986). Sample sheet of chips is 
available. 

Another possible source might 
be the nearby printing shops — 
especially those discontinuing let- 
terpress or expanding offset areas 
and thus cleaning out old, half- 
forgotten materials. Right now is 
a good time to nose around. 

Try some of this. It’s fun, it’s a 
kind of nose-thumb at the rush to 
computerize everything, and it 
can expand the offerings of your 
shop. Ill keep you up to date on 
anything else I may uncover; 
meantime, please feel free to send 
me any questions or comments. 
Ian Robertson, Electric Printing 
Works, 117 Kiefer Avenue, Fair- 
hope, Alabama 36532. 
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—— 
GOUDY 


| Frederic W. Goudy was one 
| of America’s greatest type 
designers and his types have 
| remained popular over the 
| 
| 


years. We have it in Goudy 
Bold 6-36 pt., Bold Italic. 
6-36, Goudy Old Style 14- 
24 pt., Goudy Handtcoled 12- 
36 pt. Goudy Open 18 pt. 
Prices start at $8 for a com- 
plete font. 24-page catalog, 
H $1, refundable 


Quaker City Type 


R.D. 8, Box 134 
_ Honey Brook, PA 193844 
Telephone (215) 942-3637 
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The ‘Myth’ About Type Metal Hardness 


By HAROLD BERLINER, Harold Eerliner’s Typefoundry, Nevada Ci'y, California 


I think I can shed a bit of light. 
on the age-old controversy over 
the hardness of metals. 

First, the metal we use is new; 
10% tin, 16% antimony and 74% 


lead. The Brinell Hardness Num- 


ber* is 27.0. The Monotype cast- 
ing manual says of this mixture, 
“This is the recommended alloy 
for the dual purposes of composi- 
tion and case type, for which it 
is well suited by reason of its 
good combination of wear resist- 
ance and ease of handling. 

If metal is too soft, it wears 
quickly; if too hard, it can be 
brittle where there are kerned 
characters. 


As many as 500,000 impressions 


have been made on Monotype 
metal; however, not only is this 
dithinkable for a hobbyist, the 
conditions to obtain these re- 
sults are impossible to obtain in 
a small shop. It would need a 
very large cylinder (for a 38x50 
sheet, perhaps), perfect make- 
ready and a wholly dependable 
coated book paper. 

The most important factors in 
type wear have nothing to do 
with metal, but with printing 
methods. We have used intrigu- 
ing papers here which have had 


wood chips and pieces of harder 


substances. The paper was indeed 
exotic, but we were changing 
some pieces of type every 20th 
impress.on. Deep impressions also 
wear type profoundly, as do some 


kinds of papers (even without 


wood). Because of the beauty of 
some of these papers and the fe- 
licity of the impression, it may 
be. that some types can only be 
used a few times, or even once in 
extreme. circumstances, and still 
make the user happy. 

If a type is desired to last, the 
impression should be even, and 
much care must be given to the 


makeready. A cylinder press, or 


a cylinder proof press, will help 
a great deal, as well as being 
capable of better and quicker 
makeready. 

Additionally, careful selestion 


of paper can discover splendid 


papers which will be minimally 
wearing on type. 

Physical damage to the type 
can be avoided by placing it care- 
fully in cases, rather than throw- 
ing it. Needless to say, dropping 
type on its face on a concrete 
floor seldom improves it. 

A good book to read by those 
wishing to pursue this matter 
further is PRINTING METALS by 


Fry. The subject is extremely 
complex. For those making type, 
it is always good to use new 
metal, not metal which is mixed 
in the pot of the machine, and 
never metal which contains ma- 
terial such as copper, zine and 
other things which harm. the 
typemaking process. The notion. 
that copper gives extra hardness 
to type is considered a myth by 
many experts, and one which was 
used to sell type in the late 19th 
Century when competition was so 
keen that extravagant claims 
were needed for that extra ad- 
vantage. 


We were fortunate enough +6 
have the pleasure of a visit by 
Henk Droost, master typefound- 
er of Enschedee, who spent a 
week with us two years ago. He 
discussed the problem at length, 
and told us he believed our metal 
formula was entirely suited to 
the.use of our customers. 


With the hope that these few 

words on a subject which is not 
really our technical specialty 
will assist those using type. 
*A test for determining the relative hard- 
ness of a metal by measuring the diame- 
ter of the indentation made when a steel 
ball is forced into the metal under a given 
pressure. 


By RICHARD L. HOPKINS, Hill & Dale Typefoundry, Terra Alta, West Virginia 


Type of good quality can be 
made on virtually any typecast- 
ing device. That includes Mono- 
type composition casters, Thomp- 
sons, Giants, Super Casters, the 
Bruce, the Barth — and even the 
hand mold. 

The Bruce and Barth, as well 
as the various “foundry” casters 
used in Europe, all have the po- 
tential for casting better type be- 
cause they have the potential for 
moving metal under greater pres- 
sure. That is, if everything is 
going well. But that isn’t always 
the case. 

There is no question but that 
ATF type is superior to what we 
Monotypers cast. They do use 
better metal and they buy “new” 
metal, where most of us use what- 
ever comes our way... ATF 
Barth and Bruce casters cast a 
more solid piece of type and that 
also is very important. Speed and 
automation with the Monotype 


compromised these matters. But 
keep in mind, the Mono was in- 
te:ded to make the user his own 
typefounder and Lanston always 
strongly advocated “cast, print, 
cump.’ 

All typecasting devices share 
the same problems. They have to 
get the metal into the mold, they 
have to get the metal to fill every 
t'ny part of the face of the letter, 
and they have to somehow get 
rid of the air filling the mold 
cavity. 


In my shop, I have some very 


lousy type cast by such giants as 
MacKellar, Smiths and Jordan, 
Barnhart Brothers and Spindler, 
& others—founders who boasted 
of having the hardest type... 

I suggest that primary concern 
should be on proper operation of 
the machine rather than on the 
metal formula being used. Im- 
proper machine operation will 
assure bad type no matter what 


metal is being used in the pot. 

Type is fragile no matter how 
“hard” it is. Always start with a 
light impression on your press 
and slowly build up. Always pro- 
tect the face of your type. Never 
put anything—even a pica pole 
or a makeup rule —on top of a 
type form... 

Likewise, it is my strong sug- 
gestion that users should learn 
how to handle type because dam- 
age and unacceptable wear gen- 
erally are created by the user, 
not the founder. I have had ex- 
perience in hot metal shops where 
steel galleys full of type have 
been stacked on top of one an- 
other with no cushion between. I 
have seen men come down with a 
plane and mallet on a form with 
the strength necessary to drive a 
railroad spike. I have seen folks 
toss type into a typecase with no 
eoncern about how it lands. And 
I .have seen automatic presses 


¢ 


gm so the face overhangs the ends of 


Typesetting By Hand on a Chinese Newspaper 


By THEODOR SCHUCHAT 

_ As atourist in Beijing recently, 
I saw Chinese typesetting for the 
first time. Arrangements had sup- 
posedly been all made, but when 
I arrived at the BEIJING DAILY 
plant, no one was expecting me. 
Nevertheless, I was made wel- 
come, served tea, given an inter- 
preter and shown around. 

~The samé quantity of each cast 
type character was in every com- 
partment, all of which were the 
same size, of every case. The 


cases themselves were aslant, as 
ours are when we are setting 
type, and arranged vertically so 
that every character was visible. 
Columns of cases were arrayed 
side by side, two long rows faced 
each other in a bay or alley, and 
there were dozens of bays. 

In many of the bays, two or 
three young female typesetters 
were working with wooden sticks, 
one of which was presented to me 
as a souvenir. I saw a few metal 
sticks, adjustable with thumb- 


TRICKS OF THE TRADE 


To prevent offsetting, sprinkle 
a very small amount of powdered 
alum on the ink disk. 

* & ‘= 

Ordinary gauze bandages may 
be used on padding jobs. They 
are available in several widths 


at any drug store. 
*k *k 


To make an imitation water- 
mark on colored paper, mix just 
a touch of ink the color of the 
paper, with rr eS ink. 


=e ieeendairy to tise rules longer 
than the chase, undercut them 


the chase. 
a ke * 


If. inking rollers swell during 
damp weather, they often can be 
brought back to normal by roll- 
ing them in alum, fuller’s earth 


or even dust! : 
x *& * 


Many problems of ink distribu- 


tion, muddiness of impression,’ 
slow drying of ink, etc., is often 
because of the temperature of the 
pressroom. For best results, tem- 


Type Metal Hardness (cont.) 


feed five or more sheets at once, 
pulling impressions heavy enough 
to make a stereo matrix, 

. We had a roundtable discussion 
of this subject at the recent ATF 
conference. The strictly technical 
points were made — that type- 
metal doesn’t get harder simply 


by adding more and more tin or 


antimony. . 


Jake ead of Greenies Md., 
had a problem. He said he had a 
special font of 18 point type cast 
up in quantity and he had made 


every effort to keep it rotated in 


distribution, etc., and that it had 


“worn out after 3,500 impressions 


perature of the shop should be at 
least 70° an hour before press 
run starts. This will allow the 
press, rollers, ink and disk to be 
thoroughly warmed up. 
er er 
If necessary to remove the ink 
from paper, mix about one ounce 
of chloride of lime solution to a 
half pint of water. Dampen the 
ink with this solution and follow 
up with a little 80% strength 
acetic acid. 
kK Ke 
A good stiff ink but one that 
will not pick the surface of the 
proof paper is recommended for 
pulling repros. 
% x = 
To restore tack to old glazed 
rollers, rub them with vinegar, 
using a clean rag. It really does 
work! — Jane Roberts, Fitzwil- 
liam, New Hampshire. 
i a x * 
A rubber eraser, dipped in emery 
powder, will quickly clean rusted 
or corroded metal surfaces. 


on his Vandercook. The question 
was: Is this to be expected, or 
was it bad type? . 

Bill Reiss (Ouilcer City) and 
Pat Taylor (Out of Sorts Foun- 
dry) agreed that the type must 
have been made using less-than- 
adequate metal formulation. 

I do know that if I set up a 
form and print from it, contin- 
uous washups with anything ex- 
cept a soft cotton T-shirt type of 
rag, will create more wear than 
printing on the press. 


Finally, sad as this revelation 


may be, all type if zt is used will 
eventually wear out. We all know 
this — we just sometimes —_ 
to accept it. 


screws, but most of the comps 
used fixed - width wooden sticks. 

Had they memorized the loca- 
tion of the 30,000 Chinese char- 
acters? I asked. Only 10,000 were 
used in the newspaper, they ex- 
plained, and each bay or alley 
contained only the type charac- 
ters needed to set one kind of 
copy — foreign affairs, economic 
news, sports, etc. The composi- 
tors specialize and work mostly 
in one bay. When they need a 
character from another bay, they 
go there and ask another special- 
ist for it. 

All the metal was Monotype. I 
saw six Monotype casters work- 
ing away. Each day, someone 
checks the bays; if compartments 
have less than a certain number 
of characters, those matrices are 
pulled and more type is cast. 
When a form is broken-up or 
type is pied, the characters are 
not distributed. Instead, they go 
into the hellbox for melting. 

This system overcomes the ob- 
stacles of numerous characters, 
some used more often than oth- 
ers, by labor specialization, task 
simplification and frequent re- 
casting. My hosts told me the 
building being built across the 
street would house their new 
plant which would feature com- 
puterized typesetting, laser plate- 
making and offset printing. 

They invited me to return next 
year and see it and were mysti- 
fied when I said it couldn’t pos- 
sibly be more interesting than 
their present ingenious applica- 
tion of the old, old technology 
that, after all, they invented. 


— ALBI ON — 


GENERAL EDITOR: 
Roger Burford Mason 


26 West Hill, Hitchin, Hers, U.K, 


The foremost journal in Europe for 
the private press printer. News, ar~ 
ticles, comment and reviews of all 
topics concerning Letterpress print- 
ing and the arts of the book. Regu- 
lar U.S. notes, commentary, reviews | 
etc. Airmail to North America $10. 
Details and subscriptions in North 
America, Asa Peavy, SFA Box 6125, 
Nacogdoches, Texas 75962. 


How HARD Is TYPE? 


Dear Ed: I noticed a little 
squib about “hard type” in the 
Spring ’86 issue. 

Now I’ve always wondered 
about this sort of thing, and as a 
chemist I once had quite a collec- 
tion of what were called “type 
metal” compositions. ... The up- 
shot of it all is that the composi- 
tion is what the typefounder 
wants, within limits. 

- So I’m wary of these generali- 
zations, just as I am of people 
who talk about “hard” without 
any real definition of the mean- 
ing. Harold Berliner (one of the 
better typefounders?) specifically 
states he uses 10 Sn, 16 Sb and 
74 Pb and gets a Brinell of 27.0. 
This is at least precise. 

But he also elsewhere men- 
tions the need to use metals that 
are “easy on the remaining ma- 
trices and molds,” and I seem to 
remember he has offered ‘cheaper’ 
(i.e., softer?) composition when 
it was going to be used for repro 
proofs. Anyway, the whole sub- 
ject is fascinating, probably be- 
cause the average fellow can’t 
really tell the difference. 

But I seem to recall somewhere 
the idea that ATF used about 2% 
copper in their metal, which 
made it harder, and indeed I 
think that almost anyone can tell 
that ATF’s does stand up better 
than typical Monotype. Does this 
also (as one would expect) raise 
the melting temperature and is 
therefore harder on matrices and 
molds? 

It seems to me that there is a 
big need for a sound, authorita- 
tive article that fully discusses 
this matter and gives some idea 
of what, actually, has gone on, 
and what’s now the practice. (See 
article on page 4 this issue—Ed). 

_ Another thing—about the story 
of the first Lino. I sort of bet the 
writer was someone who had a 
lot of familiarity with more mod- 
ern Linos, and there’s a slip (at 
least I think so). Text says: “a 
straight line delivery moved the 
line of matrices to a position in 
front of the mold disk.” Now I 
too might have written that, af- 
ter all, Lino molds are in the 
mold disk, right? But look at the 
picture, next page. DID the 


Letters to Ye Ed are always 
welcome and those of general 
interest will be printed 

as space is available. 


Blower have a mold disk or was 
there just one mold? I just don’t 
see the room for the usual disk, 
and considering the early stage, 
here, was there more than one 
mold? Replaceable, of course, and 
perhaps the usual liners for line 
length and width. But did Ottmar 
really envisage the need for quick 
changes of line sizes at this early 
stage? And built in the disk? 
Anybody know? —John Hatcher, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Answers: Our Blower has a 
straight line delivery. It casts at 
the top, rotates 180° and ejects 
the slug at the bottom into a ver- 
tical galley. I cannot see whether 
the mold is adjustable. I believe 
that it is not—Stan Nelson, Di- 
vision of Graphic Arts, Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington. 


ADMIRES CENTURY EXPANDED 


Dear Fred: Nice to receive an- 
other copy of T&P. The DeVinne 
article was most interesting be- 
cause it parallels some research I 
have done off and on over the 
years. I will try to find an old 
piece I printed on the subject. 
Since doing that, I stumbled 
across a bound edition of THE 
CENTURY which contains DeVin- 
ne’s pieces (maybe Benton did 
them) introducing the face. They 
used it a couple of months prior 
to saying anything about it... . 

On the subject of Century type- 
faces, I honestly feel that Cen- 
tury Expanded Italic, especially 
in the larger sizes, is quite ele- 
gant and right in there with the 
very best ones. Some folks say 
Tor no is so great. Familiarity 
has bread ccntempt for Century 
but if one is to look at it object- 
ively, Century Expanded Italic 
is every bit as good as Torino. I 
am lucky enough to have mats for 
it up to 36 pt., but the idiot who 
beught the face in the first place 
(cbviously a crass butcher of 
some sort) felt that the ligatures 
were extra luggage, so I don’t 
have them... . Sincerely — Rich 
FRopkins, Terra Alta, W. Va. 


Dear Fred: I was very pleased 
to see the photograph of the Lino- 
type punching machine; I can- 
not recall the last time I saw such 


a picture. When I sought exam-_. 


ples of Linotype punches for the 
collection that I am working with 
at UC Berkeley, Mike Parker, of 
the (then) Mergenthaler Co., was 
kind enough to send me several 
for the collection and for myself. 
So, through the years, I have 
shown a number of Linotype op- 
erators a sample of the stainless 
steel punches of the kind used to 
make the matrices they use in 
such profusion. And always to 
their amazement for these are 
among the few relatively unseen 
items in Letterpress. 

This brings me to your com- 
ments regarding Linn Boyd Ben- 
ton and his punch-cutting ma- 
chine. In what follows, I am re- 
ferring to Legros & Grant, TyYPo- 
GRAPHICAL PRINTING SURFACES 
(London, 1916, but available in a 
modern reprint), the “Bible” in 


such matters. On page 196, the 


authors state that “The earliest 
punch-cutting machine known... 
is the Benton. It was of Ameri- 
can origin and was patented... 
by Linn Boyd Benton of Milwau- 
kee in 1885”— not 1895 as the 
arithmetic of your article would 
have it. They continue: “Though 
this machine was originally used 
for cutting master-type in type- 
meta! for the purpose of produc- 
ing matrices by electro-disposi- 
tion, it was later improved, and 
known as the Benton-Waldo, was 


used for cutting of steel punches 


and is still in use. ... The ma- 
chine is an adaptation of the 
pantograph. .’ [Italics sup- 
plied.] 3 

The point to all of the above is 
stated best by Phillip Gaskell in 
his A NEw INTRODUCTION TO BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY (p. 276, 1971 ed.): 
“.. but his (Benton’s) punch- 
cutting machine was the essential 
prerequisite for the exploitation 
of hot-metal composing machin- 
ery, and primarily of the Lino- 
type machine. ... It was not until 
Mergenthaler and his associates 
obtained Benton punch-cutters in 
1889, however, that they were in 
a position to produce the machine 
in quantity. ... Best wishes. — 
Roger Levenson, San Francisco. 


Ce 
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Marlboro Mats, Inc.,has moved 
its entire stock of matrices from 
upstate New York to P.O. Box 
188, East Shore Road, Coolin, ID 
83821. The firm has in stock 
about 15,000 fonts of Linotype, 
Intertype and Ludlow mats plus 


related hot metal supplies. 
> ee 


“Ottmar Mergenthaler’s Mar- 
vel” is the title of a mini book by 
R. C. Bellas. The illustrated vol- 
ume traces the development of 
the Lino. The book, 24%4x2", has 
40 pages. The book was set on @ 
1911 model 5 Lino in 6 point Bo- 
doni Book by Bruno Woernle. 
It was printed on Mohawk Super- 
fine with a 10x15 C&P. 500 cop- 
ies are for sale at $10 from the 
Graphic Arts Museum, 146 North 
Gay St., Baltimore, MD 21202. 


& * * 

Ludwig and Mayer (Postfach 
1865, 6052 Muhlbach am Main, 
West Germany) continue to cast 
type and will sell directly to cus- 
tomers in the U.S. They have the 
original Firmin Didot type.—Ian 
Robertson, Fairhope, Alabama. | 

The last hot-metal newspaper in 
Tenn., the Licking Valley Cour- 
ier, was destroyed recently by 


fire. Most equipment was lost. 
* & & 


A video tape was prepared and 
presented by Rich Hopkins at the 
recent typecasting seminar, dem- 
onstrating what is involved when 
casting fonts on the Monotype 
and Thompson typecasting ma- 
chines. The 80-minute video tape 
may be rented for $10 ($15 de- 
posit) or bought for $25 plus pos- 
tage. Details from Rich L. Hop- 
kins, Box 263 Terra Alta, W.Va. 
26764 


* *K & 

Decherd Turner, director and 
John Chalmers, librarian of Aus- 
tin, Texas’ Humanities Research 
Center and Carol Kent have es- 
tablished the Press at the HRC. 
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The intent will be to issue lim- 
ited editions from unique mater- 
ial from the HRC collection. The 
first volume, a 100-copy edition 
of Ward Ritchie’s address to the 
APA Printers’ Wayzgoose, re- 
counting his experiences with 
printers and authors. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the Office 
of the Librarian, P.O. Drawer 
7219, Austin, Texas 78713. 
* od oe 

PLAYBILL, New York’s publica- 
tion covering Broadway’s legiti- 
mate theaters, still uses hot type 
for composing the programs for 
90 theaters. 

x * & 

Foundry type (repros); full & 
22 cases, presses, Saws, power mi- 
terer, Lino mats & mags, stapler, 
guillotine cutter, slug stripper, 
& furniture are available from a 
liquidating Chicago job shop. In- 
ventory from Jerry Killie, P.O. 
Box 66105 AMF ORD, Chicago, 
IL 60666, (312) 281-2509. 

% Ld x 

According to tourists returning 
from Mexico, Letterpress is alive 
and flourishing south of the bor- 
der. With the exception of the 
larger cities, hand-set type and 
hand-fed C&Ps are the way of 
life with the only signs of auto- 
mation being an occasional Lino 
“setting the lead out.” 

es k= = 

Ray Cuddington, a long-time 
member of the APA (Amalga- 
mated Printers Assn.) died early 
last month reports Dave Church- 
man. A journeyman printer, Ray 
also had worked in the steel mills. 
At the time of his death, the In- 
diana Letterpressman was 79. 

1 xk  * 

Matrices for Riscatype’s CALLI- 
GRAPHIA, CENTAUR and FESTIVAL, 
are now held by Harold Berliner’s 
Typefoundry (Nevada City, Cal.) 
reports Alf Crosdale of Lymm, 
Cheshire, England. 


Latest Donations to the Type & Press PIP Fund 


Since issue number 40 the fol- 
lowing readers have generously 
contributed to the PIP (Postage, 
Ink, Paper) Fund: William H. 
Hunley, John B. Hatcher, Avery 
Von Blon, Jr., Ray Winslett, Wil- 
liam T. Allan; Michael Phillips, 


Charles H. Klensch, Raymond C. 
Creasey, George M. Booker, Paul 
McKenna, Charles Albert, Eric 
Holub, Mike M. Powers, Ned F. 
Heite, Paul Mendes, David Boss- 
hard, Corban Goble, Eugene Hay- 
wood and Duane Scott. 


Letterpress Supply Sources 

Letterpress ink—Traditional Re- 
lief Black #79, contains no drier. 
Daniel Smith, Inc., 4130 First 
Ave., So., Seattle, Wash. 98134. 
—Reported by Ian L. Robertson. 

Matt Black matrix contrasting 
fluid. Midwest Lino, 208 Chest- 
nut St., Chaska, Minn. 55318. 


Hot type equipment and com- 
plete line of LP supplies. Water- 
row Trading Co. (new address), 
366 Littlefield Ave., South San 
Francisco, CA 94080. (415) 873- 
0368. 

Photoengravings — Mag, zinc. 
Clear Cut Engravers, Drawer 58, 
Lafayette, Indiana 47902. 


CLASSIFIED ADS» 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


“THE ART OF VIRTUE or How to 

make your fortune and be happy even in 
this world,’ an excerpt from the autobi- 
ography of Benjamin Franklin “with four 
of his compleat practice courses for a full 
year of private self-examination to dimin- 
ish hurtful and costful vices while allow- 
ing enough faults to remain to keep the 
good-will of one’s friends.’? This limited 
edition of 300 numbered copies was hand- 
letterpressed (of course) in two colors by 
David J. Holmes at The RENAISSANCE 
PRESS and bound by hand in rich tooled 
leather. Measuring 4’ by 634’, this vest- 
pocket edition will make an ideal gift for 


a business executive, clergyman, biblio- 


phile or one’s self. With 16 pages of ex- 
planatory text and 52 tables, this book can 


“be purchased at the pre-publication price 


ef $50 plus $5 for insured UPS delivery 
if order is postmarked before 15 Novem- 
ber 1986. Orders after that date will be 
filled at the full price of $75 plus $5 in- 
sured delivery. Write The New Printing 
Office, 123 Cathedral Street, Annapolis, 
MD 21401. 


BOOKS WANTED 
WANTED: typefounders’ specimen books. 
David W. Peat, 1225 Carroll White 
Dr., Indianapolis, Ind. 46219. (58) 
WANTED 
WANTED, small rotary proof press like 
Vandercook or Poco for printing wood 
cuts. Arleen Polite, 1005 Houston Street, 
Austin, TX 78756. 


WANTED: Chase for 5x7% Sigwalt;. 12 

point Tell Text No. 5; 6, 8, 10 point 
Satanick. Duane Scott, 8501 Lamar, Over- 
land Park, KS 66207. : 


PRESSES FOR SALE 
JOB presses for sale: 10x15 C&P New 
- Series, excellent condition, $900. 1896 
Gordon Lightning Jobber, 7x11, mfg. by 
3.2 Jones, N.Y., with foot treadile, 


$1800. Jeff Craemer, Mt. Tam Press, 35 
Mill St., San Rafael, CA 94901. (415) 
454.9763, (415) 454-9591. 


AUTOMATIC table-top press for print- 

ing or imprinting labels. (Made for 
Avery Label). Prints area from 11/16 to 
43% in. wide by 7/16 to 4% in. long at 
6000 iph. A cylinder, containing 23 type 
channels on 180 degrees of its surface, ac- 
cepts standard railed Multigraph type or 
rubber plates. Has five rollers including 
fountain with 8 adjusting screws, counter, 
small 110v AC motor, instruction manual, 
parts book. Press is 35 in. in length, 12% 
in. wide, 11% in. high, weighs 85 Ibs. 
Will sell or trade for type, particularly 
Mistral, Legend, Pepita, Impuls, Re- 
porter, etc., foundry border, or books on 
printing. Fred C. Willams, 24667 Heather 
Court, Hayward, CA 94545. 415 782-3674. 


FOR SALE 

C&P Pilot Press 6x9 (hand op.), Kelsey 
6x10 Victor, new cond. Brass rule, leads 
& slugs, Rouse lead cutter, California 
type cases, stands. Call or write for cur- 
rent available list. W. H. Hunley, 449 
Argyle Dr., Alexandria, VA 22305. (703) 
836-0456. 


O90-U9 90. 
CHOICE Linotype Matrices. Over 100 
fonts available in magazines with sorts 
and racks, excellent condition. Send for 
listing and prices on mats. Contact Paul: 
Morneau Typographers, 330 N. Third Av., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 85033. (602) 258-5742. — 


BIND What You Print. Imported book- 

binding supplies & equipment for hand- 
binding. Free catalogues. Johnson Book- 
binding Supply Company, Suite 175, Me- 
morial Building, 610 North Main Street, | 
Blacksburg, VA 24060. (51) 


OR 
HICKOK ruling machine. This 1913 unit 

no. 7692 is in a near perfect state of 
preservation and has not been modernized. 
It retains its original dry, varnish finish 
and comes with complete documentation 
pertaining to date of manufacture and 
original ownership. This is a museum 
grade machine and is priced at $350. 
Contact: Douglas Doughty, 2687 Chapel 
Dr. E., Saginaw, MI 48603. (517) 799- 
5559. 
KELSEY 5x8 Excelsior hand press, top 

condition, new rollers, $175. BB&S Type 
Faces, 1930, 528 pages, mint condition, 
$80. Acme No. 1 table stapler, geod con- 
dition, $20. 5 and 6 line wood type, full 
fonts, $25 each. Northeast numbering ma- 
chine (backward). good condition. $10. 2 
8x12 steel chases, $10 each. 26 silent 
movie star mounted stereos, $15. Robert 
Jaskovskis, RD2, Shippenville, PA 16254. 
To all items add UPS shipping. 
LINOTYPE parts and accessories. Quad- 

ders, liners, electric pots, belts, mo- 
tors, etc. Send parts numbers for quotes. 
Marlan Beilke, Quintessence Publications, 
356 Bunker Hill Mine Road, Amador 
City, Calif 95601. (209) 267-5470. 


City, Call 7.00 
LINOTYPE, Intertype and mats. 

Over 15,000 fonts—most taces sizes. 
Marlboro Mats, Inc., P.O. Box 188, East 
Shore Rd., Coolin, ID 83821. 


Nz PLUS ULTRA of fine printing has been 

by general agreement, the resultant im- 
age of a magnificent font letterpressed on 
beautiful paper. To those who do not wish 
to sacrifice quality, may we suggest the 
Linotype 78 linecaster. Since 1902 (foun- 
ded Linotype and Machinery Ltd.) _our 
goal too, has been perfection. British 
built, solid- craftsmanship. Please write: 
L&M Ltd., Att: Mr. Keith Cope, Norman 
Road, Altrincham, Cheshire, WA14-4ES, 
hep) = ee 
PRINT-SHOP for sale as package: 10x15 

C&P, new rollers, mint condition; 48 
cases type in cabinet, slug cutter, Rouse 
electric miterer, spacing material, furni- 
ture. borders, logos, galleys. Located in 
Corte Madera (Calif.), $2100 or best of- 
fer. For information contact Jeff Crae- 
mer (San Rafael), (415) 454-9763, 454- 
9591. 


—_———_—_—_—$— ee“ 
TYPE, leads & slugs, composing sticks, 


quoins, more. Send SASE for list. W. 
Hunley, Box 81, Waterford, VA 22190. 


TYPE Specimen books, manuals, table 
top and toy presses, composing sticks, 
etc. List on request from Tona Graphics, 
P.O. Box 58, Grand Island, N.Y. 14072 
(no calls please.) 


poo Ses Sea ee ee ee ee ee 
BINDERY equipment for sale: Latham 
30 in. board shear $500, 24 in. job 
backer $275. Peter Thomas, (408) 475- 
1455. 
PRESSES FOR SALE 
H. S. CROPPER “Minerva,” c. 1880 
9x12 treadle platen press, $600. Type: 
18-60 pt. Goudy Handtooled, 18 & 24 pt. 
B&B Pencraft, 60 & 72 pt. Goudy Bold, 
$1.50 per pound or trade. Peter Thomas, 
260 15th Ave., Santa Cruz, CA. (408) 
475-1455. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


5c per word per issue 
Copy deadline for Winter issue Jan. 23 


‘Letterpress only, no display, please. 
Ali Ads Payable in Advance 
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FOR SALE 


RETIRING December, 1987 after 42 
“years of service and sales. 750 galleys 
and boxes of Ludlow mats, approximately 
14,000 pounds. Take all at 47c per pound 
and you also get 16 galley cabinets, 200 
Linotype and Intertype mags with mats, 
300 boxes of mats, approximately 17,000 
pounds. Take all mats at 47c per pound 
and mags at $4 each, you will get, at no 
extra charge, 6 Lino, 3 Int. mag racks, 
7 galley cabinets, 17 sorts cabinets, 50 ma- 
trix trays. Johnson Linotype Service, Inc., 
4817 Blue Ridge Blvd., Kansas City, MO 
64133. (816) 353-6601. 


CONTENTS of entire shop for sale. Over 


6,000 pounds new type. Helvetica, Mel- 
ior, Optima, many others. Phototypositor 
with over 200 film fonts. Some Lino and 
Mono equipment. Letterpress and offset 
equipment. Contact J. F. Killie, owner, 
P.O. Box 66105 AMF ORD, Chicago, IIl. 
60666, (312) 281-2509. (53) 


LAST Call, Monotype System or Type 

Foundry. (2) 15x15 casters; (1) gas, 
(1) electric. (1) keyboard, parts, molds, 
stopbars, wedges, keybars and keybanks 

. everything. 55 Die cases of matrices 
& lots & lots of sorts mats. 8A, 613, 340J, 
348, 223J, 20A, 36, 37, 38, €4, 86, 98, 
420, 620, 603, 605, 609, 290 (Bookman to 
Scotch Roman). All of the above for 
$3,000. (Sorts and mats alone are worth 
the price). (1) gas Type & Rule Caster 
with molds, plus (150) fonts of display 
mats, $1000. (1) gas Thompson typecaster 
$500. (2) Material Makers, (1) gas, (1) 
electric with molds & accessories, both for 
$500 or take all of the above for $4,000. 
complete. All F.O.B. Phoenix, AZ. Pack- 
ing & crating extra. Contact Paul: Mor- 
neau Typographers, 330 N. Third Ave., 
Phoenix, Arizona 85003. (602) 258-5742 


SPECIAL prices on spaces & quads, only 
$1 a lb, sizes up to 36 picas. 
Better order that Rouse composing stick, 
they’re getting to be a real scarce item. 
Only $25 each, most sizes. 
Here’s good news if you are thinking about 
getting into the rubber stamp business. A 
5x8 press, delivered to your door, costs 
only $500. Larger sizes available. 
Chases, Kelsey 5 x 8 $18, C&P and Pilot 
$25, welded $20. Rouse slug cutter, an 
old, small model, cuts good, $100. Bates 
hand numbering machine $60. The Doran 
Trim-Master paper trimmer is making a 
hit — we have 3 of the 12 in. size for a 
special price of only $29.95. We are the 
agents for the newest in padding presses. 
The 14 in. size, $98; 18 in., $119. Please 
send SASE for brochure. Black quick dry 
ink, 5 lb. can, only $5. Plastic type cases, 
including stiff under boards, $4.95. Harry 
Lincoln, 223 N. Kingsley Dr., Los An- 
geles, CA. 90004. (213) 661-8404. 


BROWN kraft envel, 4x7 (28 lb.), press 

seal, 500, $11; Rare catalog, ATF 
1930s, Lino mats, printing equip., illus., 
126 pgs. $30; Hot Stamping Foil (gold), 
33% in. wide x 1000 ft. 1 in. dia. core, only 
$25 ea. (5 Ibs.; add ship. Samples SASE. 
D. Testa, 390 Lincoln Ave. (T&P), 
Newark, N.J. 07104. 


PRESSES FOR SALE 
ANTIQUE Prouty Letterpress. Foot and 
power operated, 11x74, motor and belt 
included, 3 rollers, fine condition, good 
bearings, $450. Also double fonts of Brush 
30 pt. 13A 30a; 42 pt. 7A 13a, figs & nos. 
included. $45 each font complete. Robert 
Macdonald, 612 Waveland Rd., Lake For- 

est, Ill. 60045. (312) 234-0900. 


TYPE WANTED .. 
EVE, special caps and ascenders. Eve 
swash italic caps, Eve decorative caps. 
Carolus, any sizes. Imprenta Glorias, 884 
4 Bundy Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. 
49, 


HIERO-RHODE roman and italic, 12 and 

14 point, and 18 point bold. Also looking 
for Verona in 12 and 18 point. Dave Boss- 
hard, The Eyrie, 2530 Singer Road, Eagle 
River, WI 54521. 


WANTED: 14 pt. Weiss Roman. Peter 
Thomas, (408) 475-1455. 


WILL buy or trade. L.C. sorts for 48 

Chaucer Text. Small fonts 24, 30, 36 
Chaucer Text. Fonts 16, 20, 24 Michel- 
angelo. Cap, fig. sorts for 24 Didot On- 
dine. Sorts and figs. for 12 Athenzeum. 
Font 10 Atheneum. 24 Companion OS. 
18 Didot Maximilian Antigua. 18 Post 
Mediaeval Light. 18 Post Mediaeval Me- 
dium. 24 Post Roman Light. 18 Ornata. 
30 Rondo Bold cap B. 48 Tudor Black 
cap F. 24 Caxton Black. 12 sm Trajanus 
Italic. 14 Libra. Send for my trade font 
list. Guy Botterill, 5502 Craig Ave., Bal- 
timore, MD. 21212. 


BOOKS FOR SALE 
MINIATURE Book, “The Bobtail Street- 
car,’ an original story about a postage 
stamp showing a streetcar, 2144x2", 44 
pages, a stamp, handset and handsewn 
with hard cover, $27 pp. Duane Scott, 
8501 Lamar, Overland Park, KS 66207. 


CATALOGUE of 19th Century Printing 

Presses, $19.95. Catalogue of 19th Cen- 
tury Bindery Equipment, $14.95. Works 
of Ralph Green, $24.95, prepaid. Ye Olde 
Printery, 5815 Cherokee Dr., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 45243. (513) 5€1-4338. (50) 


BOOKS WANTED 

WANTED Buy, trade. Old printing liter- 

erature, books, catalogs, type specimen 
books, advertisements, Inland Printers, 
printing memorabilia, tools, cuts, orna- 
ments, etc. Send list and what you want, 
Regis Graden (818) 361-7614, San Fer- 
— aes — IES Correspon- 
ence to: aphney Ct., Simi : 
CA 93063. ee = 


WANTED 


BUSINESS Cards: Seeking anything re- 
lated to business cards — books, small 


press, forms, etc. Seeking cards from 
very old to new. Jack Gurner, 4202 Vann 


Ave., Memphis, TN 38111 744- 
Lo » (901) 744 


SMALL Country Museum - Ghost Town 

needs: very old to antique printing, re- 
lated items. Presses, cutters, cases, stones, 
stands, cabinets, roll top desk, folder, type 
(wood, metal), tools, border, etc. Espe- 
cially want: brass line gauges, benzene- 
oil cans, composing rules in felt cases, 
composing sticks, galleys, etc. Need cuts 
(wood, metal, line) & fancy stuff suitable 
for almanac. Mike Powers — Old Town 
Press, 2293 Kootenai River Road, Libby, 


Montana 89923. All correspondence an- 
swered, 


MANUAL for operation and adjustments 

of 10x15 Kluge automatic platen press 
wanted. 18 & 24 pt. Lydian cursive foun- 
dry type. Antique type any size. Ludlow 
mats in sizes 8 to 14 pt. Backward num- 
bering machines. Have foundry type — 
Ludlow mats and printing equipment to 
sell or trade. SASE for list. M. J. Mul- 
downey, 57 Grove Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 
08840—(201) 548-2106. 


NEW and used rollers or cores and chases 

wanted for Kluge 10x15 press. Please 
write what you have and prices. Paul 
Mendes, P.O. Box 1021, Provincetown, 
Mass. 02657. (51) 


FREEBIES 
LINOTYPE, Model 8, free, in working 
order, clec. pot thermostat needs adjust- 
ment. On site at the Trenton Sun, Tren- 
ton, Ill., (618) 224-9422 or call Harrison 
Church, Lebanon, IIl., (618) 537-4498 or 
6666. Let’s see this instrument preserved 

and utilized! 


